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A LULLABY 

L. K. A., ’i 9 . 

Sleep on, dear child of the golden hair; 

I n the land of dreams you wander . 

I would that I could meet you there , — 

In that dear old dream-haven yonder ; 

IV here stars seem friendly, and the moon so near, 
And fairies lightly dance the while. 

I wish I could meet you there, yes, dear, 

On that wonderful, fair dream-isle. 

Oh, dear little child, as you sleep at my knee , 

Tell me — could I go too? 

Over that beautiful, blue, blue sea, 

To the land that is always true? 

Sleep on, little child of the blissful smile, 

And wander there while you may; 

Be happy, I pray, in your dream-land, while 
I wait in the land of day. 
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OUR MEMORIAL OF 
THANKSGIVING 

Sallie Conley, ’17. 

A test of greatness, both for 
an individual and for a nation, 
is the power of gratitude. As 
long as the individual and the 
nation hold this attribute of 
character sacred, just so 
long does the individual 
have place in the lives of 
his fellows, and the na- 
tion rise above the de- 
struction of ages. No peo- 
ple know this better than 
the American citizens ; no na- 
tion understands its funda- 
mental worth as does the 
1 United States. The rise and 
fall of nations is the same old 
story of the possession and loss 
of this vitalizing force. There- 
fore, “lest we forget,” our na- 
tion has established a memorial to 
ever keep before us that medium 
through which we live and move and have our being. 

Not of her marble does she carve a shaft to say, Ke- 
member,” nor of her wealth does she offer sacrifice in pomp 
and display; but from her most cherished possession, time, 
she gives a day, which whispers to each citizen, 1 ninK 
This voice leaves an echo which reverberates throughout 
the year, and hence there is continually arising from the 
altar of the hearts of her citizens the incense of Thanks- 
giving for a sweet-smelling savor. So long as we offer the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, call upon the name of the Lord, 
and pay our vows in the presence of all His people, there 
shall be none that will care to measure strength with us. 
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glory” dost thou come, and in thy unsophisticated eyes do 
we perceive intimations of the immortality of Wesleyan’s 
great soul. Seek not to hide the marks of thine infancy; 
cry aloud for thy mother; be loud in thy wail of love for thy 
first affections, for these tears are as a balm of joy unto 
their hearts. Preserve these tears if thou canst, for the 
heart of a Senior can not cry. The years have closed her 
homesick tear-duct, and many a time in thy travail along the 
college way will thy soul thirst for just such outpourings, 
after thy heart has grown “stone within” and “with long 
use its tears are dry.” Cry, and refresh thy spirit with these 
showers, little seedling, when the ground about thee grows 
too hard for lack of moisture. Heed not the Stick your 
finger in your eye!” of an upper-classman; the salt of tears 
has lost its savor for her, and she can not understand. 

Again, fertile embryo of our Wesleyan’s fruit, rejoice in 
thine infancy. Ask not to sleep in a “big bed,” but be con- 
tent to lie in thy cradle. ’Tis better to be rocked than to 
rock and toss on the billows of a rough college course. Thy 
baby ways and baby talk are pleasing to the old heads. 
Seek not to put away childish things too quickly. Entrance 
requirements and Freshman studies are mighty toys. Try 
not to play lady in Senior’s garb, but wear your new kid 
gloves when the weather is warm — even if Seniors don’t — 
and drop your pretty handkerchiefs right at “the foot of 
great Pompey,” even though the upper classmen use some 
from the bargain counter. Wear your high school medals 
if you like; Seniors would covet a “proficiency in spelling!” 
Speak in the simple English you have learned, and don t ap- 
propriate the vocabulary of the “old girl,” for “Gym and 
“Trig” and “Lit” are not a bit more aristocratic according 
to the dictionary than are “Gymnasium, Trigonometry, 
and “Literature.” Just be natural, and keep the innate 
sweetness that you brought from home. College should not 
make you forget the glories you have known in the home 
whence you came. Glory in the fact that you are new, 
that College is before you and not behind you. Rejoice, 
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and be exceeding glad, for so persecuted they the saints 
which were before you. 

And now, mighty Senior, except you have the humility of 
the Freshman, your “dip” availeth you nothing. Tis their 
beginning and your commencement. Can any distinctions 
be drawn between these synonyms? Tip thy tasseled cap 
to the adoring little heads about thee, for soon thy cap will 
be their coronet. 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES OF A COLLEGE CAREER 

(Address delivered September 15, 1915, at the opening of 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, by Charles 0 . 

Jones, D. D., Pastor of Trinity Church, 

Atlanta, Ga.) 

SHALL not speak on a distinctively literary 
or scientific subject. Such a topic will be per- 
tinent at Commencement. All of this stu- 
dent body are now at the opening of the 
scholastic year, and many of you are at the 
beginning of your college career. This is 
an hour you have looked for with longing, some apprehen- 
sion, and bright anticipation; an hour your parents have 
been preparing for almost since you were born. The max- 
ims, “Strike while the iron is hot,” and “Opportunity comes 
but once,” apply to a college education more than to any- 
thing else. Shakespeare says in the lines that can not be 
quoted too often: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood , leads on to fortune; 
Omitted all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries . 

Neglected opportunity may be recovered in many things. 
The merchant may win back a lost fortune, the captain turn 
defeat into victory, the maiden find a handsomer lover than 
the one she sent away last night when the moon gleamed 
through the trees and the magneto skipped a spark. The 
opportunity of a college education depends upon a few 
years, from 16 to 24, and when these years are gone, they 
do not because they can not return. By reading, study, per- 
sistence, one may become self-educated, like Hugh Miller, 
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Benjamin Franklin, and Bishop Marvin; but one loses, never 
to regain, the training, mental discipline, and accumulation 
of intellectual capital, possible only from a well-wrought 
and properly improved college course. 

I congratulate you, young ladies, that you have entered 
upon this course, and trust that you will run it to the end, 
resting not until you have reached the goal. Therefore, in- 
stead of literary, scientific or art discussion, I shall talk with 
candor of the opportunities and responsibilities of a college 
career. These opportunities and responsibilities are in some 
respects the greatest that will ever come to you. Five phe- 
nomenal crises are in the normal life of every human being. 
Two are inevitable — birth and death. Three — conversion, 
marriage and education — are conditioned upon circum- 
stances and will-power. 

i. The first opportunity is personal independence. 

You have been projected from privacy into publicity, from 
a small into a large family, from association in the home 
with parents, brothers and sisters into association with a 
close-bound community of teachers and students from many 
homes and of different temperaments. The personal and 
social life differs from that to which you have been accus- 
tomed, your duties are new, obligations varied. In meet- 
ing these you must stand alone. You can no longer lean on 
homefolks, nor run to father or mother for advice. Most 
things you must decide for yourself. Self-control, self-com- 
posure, holding all the faculties well in hand, will make you 
strong; anything else will make you weak, a puppet. The 
home restraint was gentle and loving. College restraint 
may be gentle and loving, but necessarily rigorous and 
formal. A community requires more laws than a home, a 
city than a village. Yet the principles of conduct are always 
the same. A well-behaved home girl should be a well-be- 
haved college woman. You should not shackle yourself by 
improper habits of thought, feeling, study or behavior. 
Truth, the seeking and incarnating of which is the object of 
a college course, should make you free. The strongest col- 
lege woman is the most independent of law, not by being 
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an outlaw, but by instinctive and intuitive obedience to all 
laws, as a mockingbird carols its sweetest songs in perfect 
yet unconscious accord with the rules of melody. The night- 
ingale never went to a conservatory of music, but no dis- 
cords jangle its renditions. A healthy man does not know 
that he has a liver, and a model pupil should execute the 
functions of college life without feeling their restraint. 

When a woman leaves college she should be infinitely 
stronger not only in mind and heart, but in self-strength, in 
ability to stand alone, in genuine personal independence, in 
noble virility of character and purpose. 

2. The next opportunity afforded by the college is men- 
tal development. 

This is the prime object of your presence here. The dif- 
ference between man and beast is not primarily physical. 
All were made out of the dust of the earth. The bones in 
the wing of a bird, the foreleg of a dog, and the arm of a 
man are strangely alike. The skeleton of a monkey does 
not much differ anatomically from the skeleton of a human 
being. The difference is in mind and soul, in intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional powers. If it can be proved that 
an elephant reasons like a man, that an anthropoid ape can 
cognize motives and feel conscientious scruples and behests, 
then I should not hesitate to believe that human beings are 
an evolution, as Diodorus Siculus, the precursor of Darwin, 
said from a seminal cell hatched by the heat and moisture 
of the Nile. 

But the Bible, and consciousness, and the history of the 
ages testify that brutes do not think and exercise a moral 
agency as men do, and therefore this differentiates the man 
from the brute. There is no kinship between them. When 
Adam gave name to all cattle and birds, he showed no flash 
of brotherly recognition in his eye, no emotion of kinship in 
his heart; but when Eve was brought to him, instantly he 
cried, “This is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.” 

Any one who wishes to call his far-off ancestor “monkey” 
may do so. I shall not object, except with commiseration 
that some men are fools, for one to believe that his forbears 
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descended from reptiles squirming in the heat and moisture 
of the Nile, or even lower from some protoplasmic cell half- 
way between organic and inorganic matter. I never quarrel 
with a man about his genealogy. As for myself I choose to 
think that my first ancestors were the pair whom God made 
full-grown by his creative word, and breathed into their nos- 
trils the thinking, emotional and volitional natures, so that 
they were made in his image; so that they did not crawl and 
creep, wriggling like reptiles, choking for breath amid the 
mud of swamps, but they stood erect and dignified, in God’s 
image, completely formed, the sunlight of the skies bathing 
them in its glory, and their own heaven-born aspirations 
teaching them that they were the children of God. 

The ancient academic proof of personal existence was, 
“Cogito, ergo sum,” “I think and therefore am.” The proof 
might be made stronger, so that the maxim might be, 
“Cogito, sentio, volo” — “I think, I feel, I will.” The de- 
velopment of this thinking, feeling and willing nature is the 
primary object of a college education. You are here to be 
taught how to think clearly, feel correctly, and will wisely. 
The perceptive and reasoning faculties, the memory and 
the imagination, the judgment and the affections, the exer- 
cise of choice — all these must be brought to your attention, 
become a matter of close study, and be assimilated by your 
intellectual and spiritual being. 

This is a difficult work. There is no royal road to learn- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that mental achievements 
are spontaneous or the work of a few moments. William 
Hunt, the painter, said to his pupils, “If you could see me 
dig and groan, rub out and start again, hate myself and feel 
dreadful ! The people who do things easily, their things 
you look at easily, and give away easily.” A young preacher 
said to Robert Hall, “How many sermons, Dr. Hall, can a 
man prepare weekly?” The answer was, “If he is very 
bright, one; not so bright, two; a fool, half a dozen.” On 
looking at Milton’s MSS., scratched and interlined, Samuel 
Johnson said, “Such relics show how excellence is acquired.” 
Young sings — 
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fV ere man to live coeval with the sun, 

The patriarch pupil would he learning still . 

After you shall have attained certain reaches of knowl- 
edge, undiscovered continents remain to be explored. The 
higher you climb the mountain of learning, the vaster your 
horizon of ignorance. 

Far, far above 

This easy slope I gained, a mountain shines, 

And darkens skyward with its crags and pines, 

And upward slow I move, 

Because I know 

There is no level where I can pause, and say, 
a This is sure gain." 

There is no end of things to learn 
And books to cram the brain. Those who know all 
Still hunger to attain. 

It will require your most resolute application to travel 
this way. Temptations will be many to indulge weariness 
of body, or pluck flowers of pleasure, or listen to the dulcet 
notes of scholarly dalliance, or be persuaded that after all 
what’s the use of a college education, if it can not be ob- 
tained without all this worry and struggle. Yield not to 
such persuasiveness. It is recreant to opportunity, treason- 
able to obligation. A soldier might as well say, “I prefer 
to loiter in camp than to march against the enemy.” Prefer- 
ence should never control conscience. 

Concentration of mind is the climax of education. Dr. 
Garland, the first chancellor of Vanderbilt University, was 
a student at Randolph-Macon college. He so mastered the 
law of concentration, that in his literary society, however 
fierce the discussion, he calmly sat amid the uproar, analyzed 
his opponents’ arguments, and forged his own reply that 
routed the opposition. General Grant issued orders and 
changed the plans of battle, while shells were bursting 
around him. What a glory and a thrill in the consciousness 
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of mental strength, what a delight the acquisition of knowl- 
edge ! It is more exquisite than the pleasures of the dance, 
the stimulation of champagne, the joy of mere material suc- 
cess which perishes with the using. This, next to moral up- 
rightness always to be presumed, is the only thing of which 
it is a virtue to be proud. You may be glad of your family 
name, wealth, personal beauty; but you should be prouder 
of your diploma from this institution, for it can not be 
bought by family or money or beauty; but only by your own 
efforts of persevering study and concentration of mind and 
purpose. It is what you earned yourself, the only thing 
that you really possess by the inalienable right of deserved 
proprietorship. Other things have been given you. Your 
education you have created for yourself. It is your own 
beyond dispute. From it no power or circumstance can dis- 
possess you. 

3. The college also affords the opportunity of social cul- 
ture. This student body represent several states, many 
communities, and still more homes. You differ in tempera- 
ment, intellectual and social qualities, and in previous op- 
portunities. You shall receive largely; you must give 
largely. Each of you should watch the others, not to spy 
or criticise, but to learn. You may learn from others some- 
what how to sit, rise, walk, eat, laugh, converse and study. 
This does not mean that you are to be like any one in par- 
ticular, but like that which is excellent, which is beautiful 
and best in all. 

This institution is not to develop women who are to walk, 
talk, eat, behave and study after one model, as if all were 
poured into a mold, but after the composite model, the 
totality of excellence if not perfection of the joint student 
body and faculty. I include the faculty, for even cultured 
and dignified as they are, they still are students, and, besides, 
the Scriptures say that God hath chosen the foolish and 
weak things to confound the things that are wise and mighty. 

If your roommate or classmate or a teacher has some- 
thing fine and good, which you think you lack; something in 
manner, carriage, speech, dress, tact or helpfulness, extract 
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that which may benefit you, and incorporate it into your life 
and behavior. This is not slavish, but discriminate and 
profitable imitation. It does not dwarf nor curtail inde- 
pendence, but augments and strengthens it. When I was at 
Emory College, it was a classic anecdote that before the war 
a wealthy father sent two sons to Oxford. They were in- 
capable of taking the course. Finally, the president wrote: 
“My dear sir, I regret to inform you that your sons can not 
take our course; and I am unwilling that you should spend 
money here unprofitably.” The father wrote to the presi- 
dent: “My dear sir, your favor has been received. When 
I sent my boys to Emory, I knew that they could not keep 
up with the text-book course; but I am willing to pay a 
thousand dollars a year for what they can learn by rubbing 
up against the other boys.” 

You have seen a composite photograph. Twenty of fifty 
faces are put before the camera in such arrangement that 
all combine into one face. Psychologists say that the com- 
posite face concentrates the better or the worse qualities of 
all. Put all the presidents of the United States together, 
and the resultant is a finer, stronger face than any single 
president’s. Place twenty-five faces of the best women into 
one, and the effect is the face of a Madonna, a Susanna 
Wesley, a Frances Willard. 

If each can give to all the best in you, and take from all 
the best in them, the composite Wesleyan woman will be 
stronger and finer than if each shall selfishly keep from the 
others what each should to the others give. 

There was a man though some did call him mad , 

The more he gave away the more he had . 

The same is true of a college woman. If you shall com- 
plete the course and obtain a diploma, which you should 
make any necessary sacrifice to do, when you leave these 
academic halls, you should have incarnated the best type of 
Macon, Atlanta, Savannah, Columbus, Thomasville, Amer- 
icus, the best type of Georgia, Florida, Texas, Alabama, 
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and all the other farms, cities and states, which your student 
body represent. 

In your use of these college opportunities, you should be 
like the young man who escorted his sweetheart through the 
scenes of a county fair. In the small aquarium was an 
octopus. It had several arms. The pair sat down alone in 
a hallway. The lover looked miserable and sighed as if he 
had nothing to live for. She said: “John, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” he answered: u Mary, I wish I was like 
that octopus, so I might hug you with all them arms.” She 
replied: “John, you have two arms; and, it seems to me, 
they are enough to embrace your present opportunity.” And, 
without longer hesitation, it was done to perfection. 

From opportunities grow responsibilities. It is your duty 
to embrace college opportunities, irrespective of others. The 
man of one talent, as well as the man of five talents, should 
have invested his capital for growth and legitimate divi- 
dends, even if he had been the only person in the world. 
The primary idea of the gift was to develop the energy and 
usefulness of the man himself. The talent was dead until 
put at interest. After it began to grow others were to be 
taken into consideration. One must learn to swim before 
he can be a life-saver. One must learn pedagogy and other 
things, before one can be a teacher. 

The word “opportunity” comes from the Latin, “ob,” 
before, and “portus,” the harbor, the gate. One must go 
through the gate or be imprisoned in his own little area. 

Opportunities place us under responsibilities not only to 
self, but to others. If there were no others, there would be 
few if any responsibilities. The word “responsibility is 
also a Latin derivative — “re-spondeo.” It means to re- 
spond, to reply. Responsibility is the answer to opportunity. 
Opportunity stands before the open gate. Responsibility 
goes through the gate, and meets with clear eye, brave heart, 
and resolute will every thing on the outside. Responsibility 
is the steersman that directs the ship over the bar to en- 
counter the winds and waves of life. If the ship floats idly 
at the wharf, she will never carry her proper cargo of 
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thoughts and words, of hopes and deeds, of altruism and 
usefulness, that human ships are built for. If the Titantic 
could have spoken, she would have said, “I prefer to go 
down in a tragedy of the sea, down where the mermaids 
sing my elegy and the seaweeds make my winding-sheet, than 
not to undertake storms and icebergs, than to rot in stag- 
nant waters and not to confront the responsibilities for 
which I was created.” There was majestic if pathetic dig- 
nity in her engulfment by the waves; there would be only 
repulsion in rotting at the wharf. 

i. You are under responsibility, first of all, to your 
parents. Next to God, you owe more to them than to all 
the world beside. The parents of every young woman 
present have made sacrifices to send her here — sacrifices if 
not of money, of feeling, of heart. Their pride in you and 
wish to give you every advantage, have caused them to suf- 
fer privations — the gnawing sense of your absence, the pain- 
ful apprehension that you may fail or be tempted or be sick 
away from their protection and loving care. 

If one of you shall be tempted to be indolent in study, or 
disobedient to rules, or careless of demerits, gird up your 
resolution, determine, if not from personal pride from re- 
spect and love to those who sent you here, that you will do 
nothing to flush the cheek or pain the heart, or bring a tear 
to the eye of those who look longingly in this direction, and 
wonder how you are getting on, and wish for vacation that 
they may see you again. 

If you are not so resolved, then write home something 
like this: “Dear father and mother, I find that I am not 
fitted for a college course. I will not meet the opportunities 
and responsibilities you desire me to meet. Please let me 
come home at once; otherwise I may discredit your name 
and bring a pang to your heart.” Far better to throw to 
the junk pile a piece of soft or common steel, than to forge 
it into a gun and let its defects appear when the strain of 
battle makes imperative demands upon it. 

But what young woman would dare to write such a letter 
home? Some years ago on a racecourse, a thoroughbred 
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broke a small bone just above the hoof. He flinched for a 
moment, but his instinct and emulousness from generations 
of well-bred horses drove him on, and with lifted head and 
expanded nostrils he won the race to the applause of the 
watchful multitudes who saw that he had run on in spite of 
some unexpected handicap. If a young woman has an atom 
of iron in her blood, or spark of fire in her spirit, or ounce 
of resolution in her will, she will run the academic course, 
though handicapped, and fail, if she must, within sight of 
the blue ribbon of a diploma. Such an attempt is the least 

thing due your parents. 

2. Responsibility is also due to the college. 

You are beneficiaries of this institution even in common 
dollars and cents. Thousands of students throughout the 
country would scorn to hold out their hands for a gift of 
money, but every institution of high grade makes a large 
contribution in cash or its equivalent to each student on its 
roll. Every student at the Normal college at Milledgeville 
receives from the State a cash present in educational facili- 
ties of $83; at the Georgia Tech of $125 ; at the State Uni- 
versity of $135; at the State Agricultural College of $357; 
and at the State Medical College at Augusta of $566. No 
class of Americans are more aristocratic than graduates of 
West Point and Annapolis. Yet every cadet, whether rich 
or poor, receives during his four years an appropriation from 
the United States of $2,500 or more, besides the interest 
on the millions invested in grounds and buildings. A West- 
pointer who would have no interest in his alma mater, who 
would not do his best to bring her honor, would be a sort 
of a Benedict Arnold. 

Estimating the interest on the investments here, and the 
income from endowment, each of you is annually receiving, 
besides tuition paid, two hundred dollars as a cash present 
in the educational advantanges here afforded. In this sense 
the college is your gracious benefactor. You are under ob- 
ligation to be a paying investment to the college. You should 
be a dividend-earner for the institution not only by being a 
diligent student, but by bringing honor to her as an alumna. 
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I he pride in her of her graduates should be one of her 
richest assets, constituting each her agent and representa- 
tive, making girls of your community whom you meet 
anxious to take advantage of a college which did so much 
for you. 

3* Responsibility also relates to the State. 

1 need not mention the protection which the State gives 
to institutions like this, nor exhort you to keep its laws. I 
refer specifically to social and civic duties owed the State. 

I hese embrace the pleasures of life to be enjoyed with dis- 
crimination and reason, but no Wesleyan woman should 
pass her days as Miss Vanity Fair or Madame Butterfly. 
While woman s greatest happiness and largest opportunity 
are to be found as wife and mother, and in the gentle reg- 
nancy of her own domestic realm, yet she should not confine 
thought and energy to this narrow boundary. A woman 
should not hibernate because she is a wife and mother, nor go 
back to be a cavewoman even in a beautiful home. She is 
too fine a creature of flesh and blood, of mind and heart, 
to degenerate into a domestic fossil. 

Where necessity is, a woman should be able and willing to 
be independent in the matter of life and support. Once, 
especially in the South, the clinging vine was the emblem of 
woman. She w r as thought to be somewhat obliged to accept 
the hand of a creature, whose chief proof of manhood was 
moustache and trousers. A manikin of this sort, popping the 
question to his sweetheart, said, “Susie, I wait your answer 
with baited breath. ” She replied, “Willie, you must bait 
your breath with something besides mean whisky before 
you can catch me.” 

A woman should accept the hand of the right man, if she 
loves him whether he is rich or poor, but even the wife and 
mother has duties outside of the domestic circle which she 
should perform. Great civic movements are to the fore. 
The schools and parks of a community, temperance and sex 
reforms, child labor, factory problems, social uplift, even 
woman’s suffage — these and others are more and more de- 
manding attention and wise consideration by women. 
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The word “service” is used more than ever. The motto 
of Edward VII. was u Ich dien,” “I serve.” This also was 
Christ’s definition of greatness. “Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant.” The most 
influential men and women of all time were servants to the 
multitude. Moses, Paul, John Wesley, Washington, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Frances Willard, Clara Barton — these 
were ministers who helped the poor, nursed the sick, car- 
ried tired humanity in their arms, and pointed the wander- 
ing race forward and upward. 

If opportunity such as you desire does not come to serve 
the state in civic duties, you shall nevertheless have great 
satisfaction in the preparation made here. It is comforting 
to know that you are strong and ready, even though never 
called upon to exert that strength. I should rather have a 
college diploma and sit in a roller-chair all my life from 
chronic rheumatism than to walk in valleys of mental desti- 
tution. In the one case I should be but a little higher than 
my fellow-animals that grazed in the pasture. In the other 
case, my sense of power would ameliorate the pain, and I 
should expect, some day, to be lifted to heights utterly in- 
conceivable and unattainable to those who simply ate and 
slept in mental lowlands. 

This preparation, even if circumstances shall prevent you 
from broadly using it, is something that can not be taken 
away nor lost. Bishop Marvin visited the natural bridge 
of Virginia. He studied it at every angle from every posi- 
tion, looked down into the chasm from the top, lay on his 
back and gazed upon the lofty arch, scrutinizing it for hours. 
Departing, he said, “Now I have it. My concept of it is 
immortal.” If invalidism or positive demands shall shut 
you in, it will be a happiness to know that you have pre- 
pared yourself for service. You may thrill with the feeling 
that power for flight is in your pinions, and that, sometime, 
you may stretch them in beautiful adventure, carrying help 
to others or soaring with kindred spirits into serene atmos- 
pheres. “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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Then, if opportunity comes, this preparation makes you 
ready. Von Moltke, general-in-chief of Prussia, studied for 
years every plan of campaign in a probable war with France. 
He marked every roadway, knew every fort and river 
bridge in Prussia and France, and brought his army and 
people to that efficiency which in the present war is the won- 
der of the world and the terror of the entente. When Na- 
poleon III. foolishly declared war on William I., the news 
was brought to Von Moltke while he was asleep. Awaking 
and being informed of the war, he reached to a pigeon 
hole, took down a plan for the occasion and place of con- 
flict, wired the proper commander, and went to sleep again, 
feeling sure that in a few months France would be overrun, 
Paris taken, and Napoleon a prisoner. He did not antic- 
ipate that monarchy would be destroyed in France and that 
democracy would come into its own. If the present war 
shall have the same result, and drive from czarism every 
crowned head, its horrors can be endured for the sake of un- 
told benefits to the human race. 

Strength gained here will make you virile for the duties 
and even the conflicts of life. David could not anticipate 
his fight with Goliath, but he educated himself as a shepherd 
boy; gave himself strength of body, accuracy of perception, 
clearness of eye, skill of hand, and such training, when the 
demand came, inevitably directed the pebble which hurtled 
straight from his sling to the giant’s forehead. Patriotism 
is next to piety. If a college education does not the better 
fit you to be a citizen, and to perform wisely your social 
and civic duties, by that much it is a sad failure. 

Each of you within your limitations can fill your sphere 
as well as those who fill larger spheres. Make yourself 
and family the best possible, and that will raise the total 
excellence of the community. The object of a college is to 
enable you to do just this. 

4. A church college brings you under responsibility to 
the church and to God. 

Christians have ever been in the forefront of learning. 
Moses, Paul, Luther and Wesley, the four most influential 
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men of all time, were university graduates and students all 
of their days. As soon as Methodism was established, 
Wesley founded the Kingswood school. The two first 
American bishops, Coke and Asbury, founded Cokesbury 
school. Harvard, the oldest university in America, was 
named after John Harvard, a preacher, who left half of 
his estate to the school. The charter declared the object to 
be “the education of the English and Indian youth of this 
country in knowledge and godliness.” The church has been 
a perennial fount of literature, art and science. 

Bald statistics demonstrate this. The National Commis- 
sioner of Education has classified in the United States 602 
institutions of learning as colleges, universities and tech- 
nological schools. He counts 80 State institutions with 
67,000 students, 126 non-sectarian institutions, like Har- 
vard and Yale, with 78,000 students, and 387 denomina- 
tional institutions with 156,000 students. The denomina- 
tional schools outnumber State and non-sectarian schools 
more than two to one both in institutions and in students. 
If all church schools were abolished, hundreds of thousands 
who now are in denominational institutions would be de- 
prived of educational opportunities. 

The tendency of the present day is to secularize education. 
Materialism has produced tremendous wealth and made 
enormous gifts to schools. Whether in many cases a secret 
attack has been planned against religious institutions, I do 
not care to discuss. Beyond doubt, momentous effects are 
pending in educational secularization. 

Advocates of secular institutions prate about mental lib- 
erty and the narrowness of church colleges. Ridiculous, 
when we know that a president of Brown University and 
professor of sociology in Chicago University — both Rock- 
efeller institutions — were removed because they dared to 
speak against what Roosevelt called “malefactors of 
wealth.” Those who call State institutions broad and church 
institutions narrow are sophists more sophistical than those 
confounded by Socrates and Plato. 
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A State college by the very necessity of the case does not 
touch the student in his entire nature. Man is a trinity — 
body, mind and soul. Any school that does not compass 
the entire circle of his nature is by that much narrower than 
a school that does compass the entire circle. A secular 
school by its very limitations does not consider, and refuses 
to consider, the greatest part of man. Some institutions 
rather boast that they have nothing to do with soul-culture, 
or the specific formation of character; that to create mens 
sana in sano corpore is the primary if not the only function 
of a college. Is not this narrow? Does not this cut from 
the circle a large segment? Does not this make humanity 
limp? Does not this break one wing so that man must fly 
close to earth breathing its fog and dust instead of flying 
above mountain-tops of endeavor and rejoicing in wide vis- 
ions and grand achievements? Advocates of secularized 
education have intellectual if not moral astigmatism. They 
need some hand to remove the scales from their eyes, as 
Ananias from Saul of Tarsus. 

It is almost inconceivable that any institution of learning 
should erase soul-culture from its curriculum, or that any 
genuine teacher should consider that the formation of char- 
acter was no part of his duty to pupils. Of course, a pro- 
fessor should instruct in philosophy, or mathematics, or 
grammar, but character-building is more important still. A 
stranger, looking into a poultry yard, said to the breeder, 

I desire to know whether I should say, ‘The hens are set- 
ting or sitting?’ ‘Well, stranger/ answered the old farmer, 
we don t care whether the hens set or sit; but we do want 
to know when a hen cackles, whether she is layin’ or lyin’.’ ” 

I here is a conundrum — “WTen is a college not a col- 
lege? . Answer: “When its curriculum omits character- 
ormation and soul-culture.” A church school, even poor 
in equipment and endowment, at least makes a brave effort 
to help the entire man. It seeks to make the body strong 
and beautiful as a Spartan youth’s; the mind clear and con- 
cepts e as an Athenian sage’s; the soul pure and aspiring as 
an unfallen angel’s. Of course, this is ideal. Many fail- 
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ures are made, for the instruments are fallible and the 
human metal defective. But it is better to try with partial 
success than not to try at all. Character-building is con- 
fessedly difficult, but it is far nobler to put the educational 
hand under the chin of a student, and lift the head never so 
slightly that the eyes may be elevated to look over the small 
hills of life to a star just above the horizon, typical at least 
of stars climbing to the zenith, than to put the hand on the 
head and bend the eyes to a horizontal or lower down to 
the dust if not the slime of purely secular thoughts and 
deeds. 

Bishop McDowell, a distinguished teacher and preacher, 
said, “If Christianity breaks down as a world force, it will 
break down because Christian colleges are inedaquate in the 
day of trial. Never did Jesus Christ need the right kind of 
Christian college in his world to come as he needs the Christ- 
ian college to-day.” 

Therefore, as students of Wesleyan College you are un- 
der obligation to the church furnishing this opportunity and 
under responsibility to stand for church schools and a Chris- 
tian education. The hopes both of church and state rest in 
this threefold culture. The dreadful war now raging in 
Europe is a result largely of secularized education. A bril- 
liant writer, Grillparzer, lately said: “The progress of 
modern culture is from humanity, through nationality, to 
bestiality.” Is not that a correct statement of the present 
war? There is such a thing as a bestial, a godless civiliza- 
tion. Athens was a type of this. Corinth, the eye of Greece, 
became so debased, that the word “corinthian” is a synonym 
of social evil. 

There is no essential connection between mind and heart. 
Piety and intellectual culture are not so joined together that 
man may not put them asunder. Munich, the art center of 
Europe, has more illegitimate children in proportion to pop- 
ulation than any other city in the world. Some of the great- 
est musicians, the most magnetic actors, the most brilliant 
statesmen, have been utterly corrupt in their private life. 
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Bacon, one of the greatest philosophers, was called “the 
wisest and the meanest of mankind.” 

A church education is broader than a secular education, 
because it seeks to develop the whole man. A church school 
is not as narorw as a State school, because the one prepares 
only for time, the other prepares both for time and eternity. 
One seeks to make man a well-behaved citizen of this world; 
the other seeks to make man a member of the best society 
in two worlds; a useful and happy citizen of earth and 
heaven. While we should not oppose secular institutions 
of learning, we should always defend church schools as at- 
tempting the fullest, the best-rounded development of man’s 
entire being. 

5. In conclusion, responsibility also relates to yourself. 
The debt to self is large, and unless paid brings personal 
bankruptcy and dreadful foreclosure. The difference be- 
tween man and beast is mind and soul. The power of 
choice which man has develops responsibility to self and 
others. Animals do not choose. A tiger does not choose 
to tear a deer, nor a horse to eat his corn and hay. They 
follow instinct and obey appetite. If an ox impales a child 
on his horns, he is not put on trial in court and sentenced to 
capital punishment by the judge. Why? Because he is not 
a moral agent. He can not reason nor choose. Man is the 
only being on the earth that possesses this moral agency, 
this imperial power of choice. You are largely what you 
choose to be. “Where there’s a will there’s a way.” Which 
way, whether along paths where poison ivy grows and 
serpents hiss, or where the sun shines and birds sing, our 

wills chiefly decide. , 

Choice takes into self the ingredients which form char- 
acter. We build ourselves from within outward like a tree. 
A tree is the oldest living thing. The sequoias of Yosemite 
are, perhaps, 4,000 years old. They might have been 
planted by Noah, if the ark had rested on the mountains ot 
California instead of the mountains of Armenia. The sugar 
maple of North Georgia is the most beautiful tree 0 our 

woods. 
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See this glory of vegetation on the summit of yonder hill, 
in bold relief against the sky, lifting its trunk cloudwards, 
throwing out branches arranged conelike in perfect sym- 
metry, capturing in its rich juices the sweetest products of 
nature, its leaves swayed by every passing breeze, quivering 
under the raindrops, or laughing at the sun as with his pen- 
cil of light he paints their emerald hues. You shall see in 
Florida a tree more beautiful than the maple, whose form 
as symmetrical, whose leaves of a darker green; and on 
whose branches at the same time are swelling buds and 
snowwhite flowers, loading the air with fragrance, and bind- 
ing the bridal veil of a Southern queen, and golden fruit de- 
lighting the eye, and causing the mouth to water in desire 
for the luscious fruit. Such is the orange tree, a fit em- 
blem of that tree of life which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and whose fadeless leaves were for the healing of the na- 
tions. 

All trees grow from within. They assimilate nutriment 
from soil, sun, air and rain. Out of these by mystical proc- 
esses their law of life manufactures cells, and arranges them 
in order, and develops their ligneous character. Thus the 
tree meets its responsibility to the life-laws of vegetation. 
So of the violet, the American beauty rose, the orchid, wheat 
and corn. So also of the toadstool, the weed, the night- 
shade and the upas. Each uses the same soil, sun, air and 
rain. But each follows its own principle of selection. Plant 
a peach and a upas 20 feet apart in the same soil, and one 
furnishes fruit, the other poison. 

Every young woman here will have the same college soil 
to grow in, the same favoring educational sun and atmos- 
phere. As a moral agent every one of you can choose or 
reject the food by which your character shall develop. If 
one is indolent, if she tries to get through by leaning on 
classmates or by sharp practices on teachers; if she cheats 
in examinations, if she trusts to natural brightness, instead 
of diligent study; if she cultivates the habit of complaint 
and criticism; if she feels that others are better treated 
than herself — she will feed on husks of opportunity and not 
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its bread; and her character, instead of unfolding like violet 
or rose or tree, will shrink and dwarf, and send out evil 
influences; and she herself in all her finer qualities will perish 
from a disease that may be called intellectual and spiritual 
auto-intoxication. She will leave college smaller than when 
she entered, a disappointed and unhappy woman, with bitter 
thoughts, if not bitter regrets, all her life. 

If, on the other hand, she has come to Macon resolved to 
use every opportunity to make of herself the best possible; 
if she will keep steadily before her the polestar of an ideal, 
and faithfully strive to reach it, if she will be obedient to 
discipline, diligent in study, open-eyed to truth, altruistic in 
spirit, if she will embrace the opportunities here afforded, 
and bravely meet the responsibilities here confronting; her 
mental stature will rapidly surpass her physical height, her 
character will unfold like violet or rose or tree; her life will 
be beautiful with its fragrant service, and she will be en- 
riched within her limitations not only with the wisdom of 
books and of other things accompanying a college education, 
but also with that nobler wisdom, “the merchandise of which 
is better than silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold; 
which is more precious than rubies, and all desired things 
are not to be compared with her; length of days is in her 
right hand, and in her left riches and honor; her ways are 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace; she is a tree of 
life to them that lay hold upon her; and happy every one 
that retaineth her.” 

Such a woman by the strength of her character and per- 
sonality can almost revolutionize the community large or 
small where her life is spent. 

The debt to self, responsibility for self, is the highest 
of all responsibilities. If this is paid, all other responsibil- 
ities are met, for the others are the fruitage of the first. 
“To thine own self be true; and it must follow, as the night 
the day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

This is the true end of a college education — to serve our 
own generation by the will of God. I trust that every stu- 
dent here may be thrilled by the opportunity of a college 
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course, and respond to it as soldiers when the trumpet 
sounds “Advance!” I trust that every student here may live 

In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
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SONNET 

Christine Broome, ’i 6. 

Oh, friend of mine, dear friend of yesterday, 

I have not lost thee! Thou art with me here 
Unseen, but making felt thy presence dear; 

Thy love enfolds me still; I feel the sway 
Of friendship’s old sweet power; I hear thee say, 
“What matters distance ? Flight of year on year ? 
Thy thoughts are mine, mine thine; for near, so near 
Are we who love — I have not gone away.” 

Oh, sweet thy spirit’s presence, dearest friend, 

And yet how more than sweet, if this be so, 

The presence of thy real, dear self would be! 

My heart is longing; may thy tarrying end, 

And l the joy of being with thee know. 

Come through the distance, friend, Oh come to me! 
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FAILURE— OR SUCCESS? 

Linda Anderson, ’19. 

T seemed to nineteen-year-old Rosalie Red- 
ding that all her life she and her mother had 
been planning for her to come to the great 
conservatory to finish her musical education. 
Money was very scarce in the little home, 
so they had worked hard, and skimped and 
saved, that their dream might be realized. Finally when 
Rosalie was seventeen they had hoarded up just enough for 
her to take a two-year course in the greatest Conservatory 
of Music in the South. 

Now these two years were almost over — years brimful 
of hard, earnest work, the work she loved more than any- 
thing else in the world. It was just a week before she was 
to give her graduation recital in piano, over there in the 
great concert hall. She knew, deep within her, that victory 
was hers. She had won 1 Her teacher said that she had a 
great future before her; and certainly no one had ever failed 
who went into the world with a diploma bearing the signa- 
ture of this world-famed director. 

Then had come the blow — the telegram which left her 
wide-eyed and white-faced; then her rush home to the bed- 
side of her mother, whom she found tossing and moaning 
with a dangerous fever. 

The next few weeks were like a nightmare to Rosalie; 
days of nursing and nights of agonized watching and wait- 
ing while the dearest one on earth lay at death s door. Then 
there came the joyous morning when the doctor told her 
that her mother would get well. 

But the day which stood out plainest in Rosalie’s mem- 
ory was the one when her mother had recognized her for 
the first time. She had smiled up at her and said tremulously, 
“How glad I am you’re here.” Rosalie had dropped to her 
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knees by the bed in a passion of tenderness, and said, “I’ll 
always be right here, little mother.” 

The words were ringing in her ears when one day, a week 
later, she had gone upstairs to her own room to rest. She 
was weak from loss of sleep, and her body was aching, but 
she could not sleep. “I’ll always be right here” — what did 
that mean? She shuddered as she thought of what it really 
did mean. How could she hope to go back to the conserv- 
atory when there was not even enough money to pay for 
the expenses of her mother’s illness? 

Just then the neighbor who had come over to relieve her 
came to her door and gave her a letter which the postman 
had just left. Rosalie tore it open with eager fingers, for 
she saw that it was from the Director. There were a few 
words of tender sympathy, and then the real message of 
the letter. He wanted her to come back, and graduate, and 
she need not pay him a cent until she had earned enough 
with her teaching. He could obtain a position for her on 
the musical faculty of a Woman’s College near by, if she 
would study with him for three months longer, and grad- 
uate. An incredulous joy dawned in her face, and instinc- 
tively she jumped up to run to her mother to share the news. 
But here she stopped, and all the joy fled from her face. 

“I’ll always be right here, little mother.” The words 
rang in her ears again as she sank back across the bed. 
But, she reasoned stormily, it wasn’t fair that she should 
have to give up all her dreams of success, and anyway it 
was better to go on and become well equipped to take this 
wonderful position which would enable her to give her 
mother the comforts she needed to get well and strong. But 
in the meantime? Could she go away and leave her mother 
alone, ill and weak as she was? It would be many a day 
before the little mother could regain her strength, and per- 
haps she would never be able to do without her daughter s 
help again. And then there was her promise — 

“Then,” she said bitterly, “I am only a failure!” 

If she could only cry! But it seemed as if the choking 
lump in her throat, the aching of her limbs, and the throb- 
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bing of her head would surely kill her. She did not know 
how long she lay there. When she did rise there was a 
sweet firmness and determination in her face that had not 
been there before. She had fought her battle — and won! 

That night when Rosalie was putting the sick-room in 
order, her mother’s eyes followed her about the room with 
a troubled shadow in them. After one or two futile at- 
tempts, she spoke, bravely trying to hide the trembling of 
her voice. 

“Rose dear, we must begin getting you ready to go back 
to the conservatory in the fall,” but here the brave voice 
faltered. A second later the girl’s strong young arms were 
about the frail form. 

“Now, mother dear,” said the cheerful young voice, “You 
must just put that idea out of your head. Listen: I am 
going to teach right here in Midville this year I know I 
can get a few pupils — and maybe some day, after you are 
well and strong, I can go back to school. But remember 
this, mother mine, I’m here, and I’m here to stay!” 
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LOYALTY TO OUR ALMA MATER 



Althea Exley, ’16. 

U NLIKE Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, we do 
not have the privilege of appearing an- 
nually to sing the praises of our Alma 
Mater through the richly bequeathed gift 
of poesy; yet, at this time, our hearts are 
MaE====;=== knit strongly together by love and our souls 
are filled with loyalty for the dear old college. We who 
are less favored by genius can serve her in the higher, 
nobler way of living lives so pure and good that they will 
reach the standard of all Christian ideals. Mere boastings 
of high standards in educational advantages do not impress 
the world so much as the kind of lives that are lived by her 
daughters. 

It behooves us then to be up and doing, and so to mould 
our lives to these high ideals and Christian principles of 
our Alma Mater that men may stand before her with bared 
heads and offer up to her the sweet incense of gratitude for 
the joy that she has brought into the world. 

Our Alma Mater is loved alike by old and young. Men- 
tion her name to the merry care-free girl or to the calm, 
white-haired grandmother and see how the straightened 
form, the flashing eye, and the quick response show loyalty, 
and indeed, reverence for her name. On all sides her cul- 
tured Christian daughters have gone out to bring joy and 
gladness into the hearts of weary humanity. 

Let us each live up to the glorious past of our Alma 
Mater, and let us have as our motto these lines which are 
the epitome of college loyalty, 

“While a brain lives to think , or a bosom to feel, 

We will cling to it still , like the spokes of a wheel! 
And age as it chills us, shall fasten the tire 
That youth fitted round in his circle of fire! >} 
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TO THE NEW GIRLS 

The Wesleyan gives cordial greetings to the girls who 
are beginning their first year with us. We are interested 
in you, and we want you to be interested in us. There is 
much in dear old Wesleyan to claim your interest, your 
love, and your loyalty. Surely you have found it so by this 
time. But if for some reason you still find this a strange and 
unfriendly place; if the college of your dreams has changed 
to a disappointing reality; if happy times in college seem to 
belong only to the story books, — let us whisper you a truth 
that we are very sure of : right here at Wesleyan good 
things are all around you, if you open your eyes to see. 

You can make of this year what you will. It may not be 
a year like that which you had planned, but it need not be 
less successful, though it be ever so different. \ou did not 
expect, when you left High School after a brilliant record as 
leader of all your classes, that in spite of your best efforts 
here you would be outranked by half a dozen others. \ou 
could not realize, when you left the smiles and approval of 
the teachers who knew you, that here you must first prove 
yourself before your teachers could know your real worth, 
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and that it might take a whole year of struggling to gain 
recognition from them. You could hardly have fancied 
yourself, while you stood in the limelight of Seniorhood at 
High School, as ranking fourth class from the top this 
year. No doubt you have found college life different from 
what you dreamed of. But do you think that just because 
it is different, it is not as good? Indeed it is a good life, 
and you will think so just as soon as you adapt yourself to 
the newness of it, and accept it as you find it. Look around 
you for the good things, and we assure you that old Wes- 
leyan will prove a storehouse of treasures worth your seek- 
ing. We hope that you are happy here already, and that 
already, in your thoughts as in ours, Wesleyan is “dear 
old Wesleyan.” 

****** 

YOUR COLLEGE MAGAZINE 

The Wesleyan desires to guard against a mistaken im- 
pression that some hold concerning it, by emphasizing the 
fact that it is not a class magazine, but a college magazine. 
Do not think that because Seniors have the management of 
it, a single Freshman is excused from being interested in it. 
We can not make a success of it with only one class work- 
ing for it. We want the co-operation of all, in order to 
make it of interest to all, and we depend upon all of you to 
help us this year with your interest, your suggestions, and 
your writings. 

****** 

“THE OFFER OF THE COLLEGE” 

You will probably be asked at some time of your college 
life what you are expecting to get out of college. You will 
also probably find that you can not easily put into words 
just what you do expect, though you certainly have some 
idea of what college means to you. It is good practice, 
however, to try to express our thoughts more precisely than 
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we are in the habit of doing, and it is sometimes interesting 
to see how others have expressed things that are rather 
vague in our own thoughts. For a brief, thoughtful, well- 
worded expression of what college ought to mean to you, 
we call attention to the following splendid paragraph of 
William de Witt Hyde, which he calls “The Offer of the 
College.” Think about it, and decide whether college 
means this to you : 

“To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count Nature 
a familiar acquaintance, and Art an intimate friend; to 
gain a standard for the appreciation of other men’s work 
and the criticism of your own; to carry the keys of the 
world’s library in your pocket, and feel its resources behind 
you in whatever task you undertake; to make hosts of 
friends among the men of your own age who are to be 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous en- 
thusiasm and co-operate with others for common ends; to 
learn manners from students who are gentlemen, and form 
character under professors who are Christians, — this is the 
offer of the college for the best four years of your life.” 

****** 

It gives us pleasure to publish in this issue the address of 
Dr. C. O. Jones, on “The Opportunities and Responsibil- 
ities of a College Career,” which we feel sure each reader 
will be glad to keep for herself. Dr. Jones grants the priv- 
ilege in these words: 

“I have received with great pleasure your request for 
the MS. of the address delivered at the opening of the col- 
lege, for publishing in the Wesleyan. 

“I appreciate the invitation, and herewith send you the 
copy. 

“It will give me much satisfaction if the address, in your 
college paper, will multiply itself in readers and influence. 
The spoken word reaches only a few, and is easily shoved 
out of memory by many other words and incidents. The 
written word is embalmed in print, which is called ‘the art 
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preservative of all arts/ and can be read at leisure. Byron 
says: 

“ ‘But words are things , and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought produces 
That which makes thousands , perhaps millions , think ! ” 

Dr. Jones expresses his good wishes for the Wesleyan 
and for every department of the College. We are grateful 
to him for the kindness he has shown us, and consider it a 
privilege to publish his address. 
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“Not by Might , Nor by Power , But by My Spirit , Saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 


The very first thing we want to do is to extend to each 
and every new girl a most cordial welcome, and to tell you 
how glad we are that you are here. We love every one of 
you, and hope you are going to return it by joining our 
ranks and helping us to make the coming year of great ben- 
efit to you and to the Young Women s Christian Associa- 
tion. A large number have already decided that the best 
plan for them is to become one of us, but we are not going to 
be satisfied until every girl has joined with us in service for 
God and each other. 

****** 

On the evening of Saturday, September the 1 8 th, the 
grand parlors of the college were the scene of much gaiety, 
when the Y. W. C. A. gave its regular annual reception to 
the new and old girls, the faculty, and members of the col- 
lege household. This was for the purpose of giving every- 
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body the opportunity of getting acquainted with everybody 
else, for up to this time the teachers were almost the only 
acquaintance we had made. Every new girl was accom- 
panied by an old girl, and after a delightful evening of pro- 
gressive conversation and delicious refreshments, we all 
voted “a perfectly grand time.” 


We have had our hall fixed up so attractively that we 
just know that all the girls are going to join Y. W. right 
away, so they can claim a part in it. We have new pictures 
on our freshly painted walls, and light, pretty curtains at 
all the windows. It is so homelike that we will almost for- 
get sometimes and think we are at home instead of at 
Wesleyan. 

* * * * * * 

The mission study classes have been organized according 
to a new plan this year. We are going to meet twice a 
month on Sunday night instead of having the usual chapel 
service, and we hope that the plan will work so well that it 
will become a permanent thing. The books to be studied 
are “The Present World Situation, ” and “Christian Stand- 
ards in Life.” 

* * * * * * 

Instead of having the services on Saturday nights led by 
the teachers, as formerly, the girls will hereafter have 
charge of them. Saturday, October 9, was the date for the 
Recognition service, when the new members were introduced 
to the old members, and were told the plans for the com- 

i,lgyear - ****** 

We are anxiously looking forward to a visit from Miss 
Willie Young, our student secretary of the South Atlantic 
field, whom we are expecting soon. 
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ALUMNAE NOTES 

’Dwina Teasley, Editor. 

What the 1915 girls are doing: 

Nell Aldred is teaching in the High School in Monte- 
zuma, Ga. 

Eleanor Atkinson has a position as High School teacher 
in Manchester, Ga. 

Leuna Baskin is at home in Macon. 

Ruth Beeland is studying voice and piano in the Wesleyan 
Conservatory. 

Evelyn Betts is teaching at Sparks, Ga., where there are 
also two other Wesleyan graduates, Frances Holden and 
Ruth Shelton. 

Mary Brown and Marie Buxton are at home in Macon. 
Jessie Dickey is at home in Oxford. 

Norma Dyal is spending the winter in New York. 

Ruby Faucette is teaching expression in the Marshallville 
schools. 

Irene Gamble is teaching in Cobbham. 

Lois Hatcher is teaching in Florida. 

Catherine Holmes is at home in Culloden. 

Caroline Knight is at home in Cartersville. 

Lola Liddell is at home this winter. 

Leola Miller has a class in Ceramic Art at Albany. 
Lucy Mobley is teaching in Palmetto. 

Anita Morgan is teaching in the Candler College in 
Havana. 

Florence Pringle is spending the winter in New York. 
Mary Quillian is at home in Atlanta. 

Annie Lois Stowe is teaching in Covington. 

Mae Taylor is at home in Thomaston. 
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The marriage of Miss Florence Mercer to Mr. Mose 
Baldwin, which will take place on October 27, at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Albany, will be an event of great 
Interest to their many friends. 

****** 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. McKenzie have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Leah, to Mr. J. B. Easterlin, 
of Montezuma. 

****** 

Lucy Benton, ’13, of Monticello, spent a few days at the 
college as the guest of Ruth Benton. 

****** 

Leola Miller, T5, was at the college last week as the 
guest of Althea Exley. 

* * * * * * 

Miss Bettie Lou White, ’n, one of the most talented 
teachers of the Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, is in New 
York for the winter. While there she will make a special 
study of music. 

* * * * * * 

Theodora Atkinson, ’14, is taking a course in Elemen- 
tary Teaching at Peabody Normal, in Nashville, Tenn. 

* * * * * * 

Miss Mary Culler White, one of our most dearly beloved 
alumnae, has returned to her mission field in China after a 
year spent with her relatives in Georgia. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Solomon, of Macon, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, Eleanor, to Dr. 
Grady Clay, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, the wedding to take 
place October 12, at Mulberry Street Methodist church in 
Macon. 

* * * * * * 

Helen Cater spent a few days of last month in the col- 
lege as the guest of her sisters, Caroline and Jane. 
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During the summer vacation, the following Wesleyan 
girls saw fit to change their names: Susan Kathleen Shaw, 
nee Kroner; Alice Cobb Domingos, nee Burden; Jamie 
Brewer, nee Bachmann; Lucile Raiford Wisdom, nee Ar- 
nold; Hazel Elizabeth Rogers, nee Hamilton; Ruth Wil- 
son, nee Beane; Madge Slaughter, nee Rayle. 

* 9|C * * * * 


In a short time Sarah Lee Evans will become Mrs. Lip- 
pincott. 


* * * * * * 


Mary Gandy and Hattie Taylor are taking a course at 
Columbia University. 

* * * * * * 

It is our desire to introduce a new feature into this de- 
partment which we feel sure will add greatly to its interest. 
We want some personal news of the alumnae through their 
own letters, which we will publish here. These messages 
must necessarily be brief, but we feel sure that many of 
them have a few words for the old institution that they still 
love. We will appreciate all such letters, and will be glad 
to print as many of them as possible. 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 

Ruth ^Vhite Sara Carstarphen 

When we were several years younger than we are now, 
and thought more of print in general than we did of print in 
particular, there was a game we often played. We would 
sit around with our hands upon the table, and when the 
leader pompously called out “Simon says ‘wig-wag, every 
thumb immediately proceeded to wig-wag. But even 
after one has reached the age of discretion, and put away 
childish things, this habit of wig-wagging at Simon’s com- 
mand still clings to us. We are prone to follow the dictates 
of a leader in all things, and in no line is this following so 
clearly discernible as in what we read, whom we read, and 
how we read. 

Did not the old Greeks weep over Sophocles and 
Aeschylus? Later did they not laugh with Aristophanes? 
Did the Romans not agree with Horace and Virgil that 
country life was the most delightful of all existence (despite 
the fact that they continued to live in the city)? Dryden 
reached the high-water mark of classic perfection, and every- 
one read the rhymed couplet. Pope and numerous others 
put all their criticism in this form. Goldsmith deviated 
from this path, and as the result came the romanticists, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge. 

To-day, whom do we quote? Are not the writings, lec- 
tures and conversations filled with thoughts that .Jane 
Addams, Elbert Hubbard, and John Burroughs are giving 
out to us? This thinking the thoughts of the few is on the 
principle of following the line of least resistance. Uncon- 
sciously do we wig-wag with the others. 

Such is not true criticism. Criticism should be from a 
personal point of view. It is indeed, as Matthew Arnold 
defines it, “A disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate 
the best that has ever been known and thought.” But it 
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goes still farther; we must contribute to the thought of the 
day as well as profit by it. Thibauld, a modern French 
critic, writes of criticism, “Criticism, as I understand it, is 
like philosophy and history, a kind of novel for the benefit 
of enlightened minds, and every novel is, rightly considered, 
an autobiography. . . To be frank, the critic should say, 
‘Gentlemen, I intend to speak of myself about Shakespeare, 
about Racine, or Pascal, or Goethe.’ ” 

This, then, shall be our aim. Through a careful, faith- 
ful reading of all exchanges, we hope to become acquainted 
with the finest minds and the truest hearts of other southern 
colleges, and to pass on to those about us gleamings of the 
best from the work which others are doing. The columns 
of this department shall be for us a Round Table where 
college publication standards may be discussed frankly and 
unreservedly. There we hope to express our sincere appre- 
ciation and gratitude for all that has seemed to us of es- 
pecial value and significance. Where we feel that the “pur- 
ple patches” are surrounded by a field of grayness, we shall 
further endeavor to determine the lacking element and to 
state fairly by the laws of all just criticism a frank opinion 
of the worst which sometimes creeps into even the best of 
college monthlies. 

Thus we may feel that we are having some small part in 
the building up of higher standards for literary attainment; 
that we shall in a measure help to bring about that attitude 
which shall view the magazine not as just so much space 
to be filled, but rather as the medium through which our 
peculiar college ideals and traditions may be passed on to 
others. Thus bound together, each by a common knowledge 
of the other, the student life of the South may become a 
more complete whole in its efforts to attain unto the highest 
ends of all existence. 

The Wesleyan heartily welcomes all former exchanges 
and will take pleasure in adding any new magazines to the 
usual list. 
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LOCALS 

1 Laleah Wight, Editor. 


L. L. (to photographer before having her picture taken) : 
“How much extra is it to have a photograph painted? 
Photographer: “One dollar and a half.” 

L. L. (Rattling the two nickels in her pocket) : “Well, 
I’ll just put it on myself beforehand.” 

****** 

New girl on the back porch: “How do you get down to 
the class rooms in the basement?” 

K. C. : “Why, go down those steps.” 

New Girl: “Oh, I never thought of that.” 

****** 

Miss W. (In Spanish class) : “Where is Ollie Williams 
this year?” 

L. L. : “She was in love last year.” ^ 

Miss W. : “Yes, but she was very sensible about it.” 

L. L. : “Well, she must not have b^en in love, then. 

****** 

C. C. (to new girl) : “Are you regular or irregular?” 
New Girl: “No. I’m Grace Horn.” 

******* 

L. W. (translating “Hubo un hombre ”) : “There 

is a man ” , 

Miss W. (correcting her) : “ ‘There w a man 

It’s always past tense at Wesleyan.” 

******* 

William: “Darling, if I should ask you in French if I 
might kiss you, what would you answer? 
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Ella (calling up her scanty knowledge of the French 
language) : “Billet-doux.” — Ex. 

******* 

The opening exercises were held in the Chapel on Wed- 
nesday morning, September 15. Dr. C. O. Jones, of Trinity 
Church, Atlanta, delivered the annual address. Professor 
Maerz, director of music, Professor Gillette, organ director, 
and Miss Elson, of the Voice Department, furnished the 
music. 

******* 

Dr. Pickard, president of Mercer University, brought us 
a message of good tidings which filled all our hearts with 
joy and hope. To the new girls, each of whom in her heart 
of hearts was longing for the one just left behind, it was 
as the healing balm of Gilead, and to the old girls, who con- 
sider “a date in the parlor” the chief social event of the sea- 
son, it was as a bright and shining star on her “social calen- 
dar,” since to each Wesleyan girl Dr. Pickard willed a 
Mercer boy. The question in our minds is, “Will the Mer- 
cer boys do their part in executing this will?” 

******* 

The new girls made their debut into Wesleyan society 
on the evening of September the eighteenth, when the 
Y. W. C. A. gave the annual reception in their honor. A 
most enjoyable evening was spent in getting acquainted. 
With this as a “starter off,” social life was no longer con- 
sidered an unknown quantity at Wesleyan. 

******* 

On September the twenty-third, Professor Reginald Bil- 
im and Miss Pearl Seiler gave their inaugural recital. They 
were greeted by a large and appreciative audience. The 
students of Wesleyan and the citizens of Macon are unusu- 
ally fortunate in having these two eminent musicians in 
their midst. 

******* 

The Tattnall Square Baptist Church gave a most hearty 
welcome to the Mercer boys and the Wesleyan Seniors on 
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the evening of September the twenty-eighth. The evening 
was a gay whirl of “jest and youthful jollity/’ with a pro- 
fusion of “nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” All the 
guests departed reluctantly, especially the Seniors, who will 
always remember the evening as a gorgeous “coming-out 
party.” 

******* 

On the evening of October the second, the Dramatic Club 
held its first meeting, and quite a number enjoyed a most in- 
teresting program. 

******* 

The first meeting of the Conservatory Club for this year 
was held in the College Chapel on Thursday afternoon, 
October 7. The officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: President Verna French; Vice-President, Mary 

Lane; Secretary and Treasurer, Emily Heath. The com- 
mittees were also elected at this time, and interesting pro- 
grams and entertainments were planned. 

******* 

We are glad to welcome Professor Gillette back to the 
college after his ^ibsence. 


Patronize Those Who Advertise in 
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LIST OF .ADVERTISERS 


McEvoy Book & Stationery Co. 
Parlor Market 
College Hill Grocery 
J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 

Strong Shoe Co. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Dr. Richard Schuster 
J. H. Spratling 
Ries & Armstrong 
Newman’s Millinery 
Drs. W. R. & W. B. Holmes 
Macon Tea and Coffee Co. 
Macon Fish Co. 

Milner’s Studio 
Chas. A. Hilbun 
Clisby’s 

Palace Market Co. 

Dr. Buford D. Hancock 
Candy Kitchen 
Bell’s Millinery 
Oliver’s Pharmacy 
Wesleyan Female College 
Geo. W. Rowell 


Atwood’s Studio 
Dr. O. C. Anderson 
Dr. O. C. Gibson 
J. Turner 

Murray Printing Co. 

Reeves’ Studio 
Dr. Paul G. Gates 
Woman’s Exchange 
W. L. Williams 
Mrs. Marcom 
College Hill Pharmacy 
Union Dry Goods Co. 

W. A. Doody Company 
Willingham Sash and Door Co. 
Macon News 
Dannenberg Co. 

Macon Shoe Company 
King & Oliphant 
Burden & Smith Co. 

Royal Shoe Store 
Taylor-Bayne Drug Co. 


Girls, note those who patronize our advertis- 
ing section, and always go to see them first. 




THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 

J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steam Engines 
Boilers 
Etc. 

(See next issue) 


GIRLS Don’t Buy Shoes Until You 
SMpilM Have Our Prices 

^1P WE SAVE YOU MONEY 

STRONG SHOE COMPANY 

368 SECOND STREET 


FOR QUALITY 


DR. RICHARD 

In Tea, Coffee 
and Groceries 


SCHUSTER 

PHONE 1590 AND 1591 


DENTIST 

THE GREAT ATLANTIC 


354 Second Street 

AND PACIFIC TEA CO. 


MACON, GEORGIA 



COLLEGE HILL PHARMACY 

N 

Cor. Washington Ave. and Orange St. 
MACON, GA. 

A Hearty Welcome to Wesleyan 
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Girls Always. 
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We would have you feel at home here — 
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where the best Soda fVater and Ice Cream 
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in Macon is made. 
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Up-to-the-minute Stationery and Toilet 
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'S 
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Articles in varied assortments. 

kj 
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Prescription work a specialty. 

We are agents for both Huyler’s and 

c 
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Nunnally’s Candies — always fresh. 

N 

D 
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COME TO SEE US 

COLLEGE HILL PHARMACY 

D 

I 

E 

S 

PHONES 3914-3915 
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THE UNION DRY GOODS CO. 

THE LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 
STORE OF CENTRAL GEORGIA 

Our Silk and Dress Goods Department is Second 
to none in the South. High Novelties in 
Ladies’ Neck-Fixings. Hand-Bags, and 
Jewelry Fads a Specialty. 

OUR STOCK OF CHRISTMAS GOODS IS 
UNEQUALED IN THE SOUTH. 

EVERYTHING STRICTLY HIGH-CLASS. 

, High-Grade Perfumes at Cut Rates — Mary Garden, 
Azurea, Djer Kiss, and All Popular Brands. 

THE BEST AND LARGEST RUG AND 
DRAPERY DEPARTMENT IN GEORGIA. 

“ONE PRICE TO EVERYBODY” 



That which binds the Present to the Future 
A link of tenderest affection — 

A gift that never fails to please — 

Your Photograph from 

MILNER’S STUDIO 


CHAS. A. HILBUN 

OPTOMETRIST AND 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Special Attention to the Wesleyan Trade. 

620 Cherry Street Phone 575 

MACON, GEORGIA 



$5.00 

to 

$7.00 

Gypsie Cut 
Boots 

Bronze 
Patent Kid 
and 

Dull Mat 



CLISBY 


YOUNG LADIES 

COME TO THE “BUSY BIG STORE” 

The Choicest Creations in 

MILLINERY, READY-TO-WEAR GAR- 
MENTS, SHOES, FANCY GOODS, 
NOVELTIES, ETC. 

FROM THE FOREMOST CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 

THE PUBLICS OPINION proclaims the stocks here 
superior to any other in Middle Georgia; and to know what 
is best, what is most stylish, the public comes here. 

WE WANT EVERY WESLEYAN YOUNG LADY 
to know this store better — it’s to our mutual interest. Come 
often as convenient — buy if you like — inspect the Fashion 
displays of beautiful apparel. Your presence will be welcomed. 

THE DANNENBERG CO. 

MACON, GEORGIA 

— 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 

FOR 

Men, Women and Children 

MACON SHOE COMPANY 

THE SHOE STORE UNUSUAL 

408 Third Street Macon, Georgia 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 

We make a specialty of compounding prescriptions — twenty- 
seven years’ experience back of the filling. 

Mail Orders solicited. All orders shipped the day of receipt 

A COMPLETE LINE OF TOILET ARTICLES 

KING & OLIPHANT Opposite Court House 




>EHOLD the typographical home 
ol this magazine. In its limning 

B mu is shadowed forth the outline 
| of the “House that Psychology 
// Built. CL Within its walls the 
mental and the physical are so 
merged in every operation that 
every part ol the Company s out- 
put is a bit, however small, ol the vast body ol 
universal intelligence. CL Here practical telep- 
athy transforms delicate fancy, ponderous wis- 
dom, flash ol wit and How ol soul into the pre- 
cise combination ol materials and typographic 
symbolism that makes the printed page a living 
message from the thinker and writer to the 
reader. CL Every piece o{ work turned out 
here is not only a specimen ol typographic 
skill and lull ol the beauty ol execution, but 
it represents the labor ol one loving his abil- 
ity to contribute in so marked a degree to the 
sum total ol the author s final objed.<^2^^s 


Foote & Davies 
Company 

ATLANTA 

GEORGIA 



Specialists in Educational 
Printing and the Theory 
and Practice ol Graphic Arts 







DISTINCTIVE PRINTING 

FOR 

Discriminating 

People 

Phone 4491-J 561 Cherry St. 


REEVES’ STUDIO 

177 Cotton Ave., Corner Cherry 
Phone 4275 

POPULAR PRICES 

Cabinets Post-Cards 

Kodaks 

Promptly Finished 


Office Phone 1 177 Res. Phone 3950- W 

DR. PAUL G. GATES 

DENTIST 

574 Cherry Street 

Over Clisby’s Shoe Store 




This Space Reserved 
for 

Woman’s Exchange 


FOR 

BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 

AND 

ARTISTIC FRAMES 

W. L. WILLIAMS 

Mail Orders Solicited 

107 Cotton Avenue 



This Space Reserved 
For 

MRS. M. E. MARCOM 


(See next issue.) 



DR. BUFORD D. HANCOCK 

DENTIST 


CANDY 

KITCHEN 

572 Cherry St., 


! 

li 

(SEE NEXT ISSUE) 

Macon, Georgia 



BELL’S MILLINERY 


SPECIAL PRICES TO 

The Newest sad most BEAUTIFUL 
FALL STYLES in READY -TO- 


WESLEYAN GIRLS 

WEAR MILLINERY ever shown 
in Macon. Excellence of work- 


Your Business Appreciated 

manship. The BELL HATS are UN- 
SURPASSED, and in PRICE LOW- 


GEO. W. ROWELL 

NESS UNAPPROACHED. :: :: 


JEWELER 

BELL MILLINERY, 


460 CHERRY STREET 

320 Second Street 



ATWOOD’S STUDIO 


DR. 0. C. ANDERSON 

212 1-2 COTTON AVE. 



6 Post Cards 50c. 

20 Skidoo Pictures 25c. 


DENTIST 

KODAK DEPARTMENT 



Developing Films 5c per roll 


Cherry and Cotton Ave., 

Developing Film Packs .20c per pack 

Kodak Printing 2c up. Get my prices on 
printiog. Bring me your work and save 


MACON, GA. 

money. 






J. TURNER 

DR. 0. C. GIBSON 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 

698 Cherry Street 


412 Second St„ MACON, GA. 

MACON, GA. 


Telephone 825 



WORK CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 

Macon, Georgia 

Some of the striking points of excellence in the 

oldest College for women: 

1. Wesleyan has an exceptionally strong Faculty 
of the best training, most eminent ability and 
successful experience. 

2. Wesleyan has the best courses of study, well 
taught with ample modern equipment. 

3. Wesleyan’s Conservatory of Music is unexcelled 
in the South, and the Schools of Art and Ora- 
tory are equally as good. 

4. Wesleyan has the greatest body of distinguished 
Alumnae in the South, if not in the world. 

5. Wesleyan has five large buildings in the heart 
of a most beautiful and healthful city. 

6. Wesleyan has a splendid system of Student 
Government, securing ideal discipline and mak- 
ing the home life of the young ladies very de- 
lightful. 

7. Wesleyan has an atmosphere of religious refine- 
ment and strength of character that is simply 
marvelous. 

8. Wesleyan’s charges for board, tuition, etc., are 
exceedingly reasonable. 

For further information, write 


C. R. JENKINS, President. 


